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ABSTRACT 

The paper discusses the aspiration problems that 
rural students confront each day* By exploring their background and 
family life styles, it is hoped that some sort of understanding of 
their aspiration problems could aid the school counselors. The paper 
is divided into 4 main discussions: (1) characteristics of rural 
life, (2) problems of rural students, (3) counseling rural students, 
and (4) special problems of counseling in rural schools. Ihe paper 
points out that rural youths do have special needs and 
problems — e.g., graduates from small schools experience less success 
in college than do graduates from larger schools. A review of the 
literature in this area reveals 3 special interest areas: (1) special 
tools and skills that will help these students, (2) numerous helpful 
agencies, and (3) the ability to approach each individual as oce 
human being to another. A list of 24 special problems are also 
presented, such as (1) parents do not realize the importance of post 
high school education or training; (2) rural areas are less likely to 
have manpower programs of vocational training available; and (3) 
there is less opportunity to participate in job-placement programs. 
Not all is grim in rural school counseling, though. There is greater 
flexibility and closeness to students and the community envirorment . 
(FF) 
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VJith SO much of the emphasis in educational issues today being 
placed on education of minority and underprivileged children, it is 
no wonder that another aspect of our population, the rural youth, is 
so easily overlooked, and seldom considered when issues pertaining to 
education of the culturally deprived are discussed or studied. As 
a result, the majority of the population, vhich is urban, has little 
or no understanding of the unique problems with which most rural 
youth are faced. 

It is ironic that this portion of the population is overlooked, 
because it does compifee a large percentage of the total population. 
In 1956, the rural population accounted for 36.9 percent of the total 
population, 13.1 percent being classified as rural-f aTnn, and 23.8 per- 
cent as rural non-fann (Noble and Dawson, 1961, p. 11). This is inter- 
esting when one compares 36.9 percent rural with the 85 percent rural 
population in 1850. It is also interesting to note that despite the fact 
that rural-farm people are dwindling in numbers, the rural non-farm 
population is increasing (Noble and Dawson, 1961, p. 12). 

From the educational viex^point, the nation's schools in 1959 were 
serving 1A.3 million rural elementary children and 4.0^i million rural 
high-school students, mal'.ing a total of 18. 3A million rural students 

(Noble and Dawson, 1961, p. 22). One may conclude from the above 
facts that rural education is the concern of a large number of people in 
the United States, although there are many more people who are unaware 
and unconcerned over rural educational issues. 

Just what exactly is implied by the term "rural"? According to 
the census determination, as reported by Charles (I968)and Beegle and 
Allen (L'be, 1963), rurality applies to the population living in centers of 
2500 or less. Edgar further specifies that most rural people make their 
living from the land, the railroad, tourism, or government jobs, and 
the schools have small enrollments of 75 or less students per grade. 
In addition, "rural youth" would fall in the category of 15 to 23 year 
olds, unless othexncise specified. 

When most people think of rural 3''outh, the fact that many of these 
studen'js are disadvantaged may at first seem rather ludicrous. After 
all, these arc the children that grow up in the great outdoors, so they 
have plenty of home-groT^m food, acres of land for riding horses, 
hunting, keeping pots, and other recreational pasttimes. They belong 
to closely-knit families v:ho all work together on the farm* ITiey have 
clean air nnd clean water, and their conception of pollution if? beer 
cans in ditches. Although most of these ideas about rural 3''outh can 
apply to r.any of them, "rurality by its very nature causes students to 
bo disadvantaged" (Edington, i970, p. 76), because being "advantaged" 
Involves more than accosn to the old-fashioned idea of the "good life". 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF RURAL LIFE 



Before being able to explore the problems that rural youth must 
confront each day, it is necessary to explore their backcround, and the 
rural life stype in general • ^^at characteristics are unique to the 
rural population? A concise comparison of rural-urban traits is to be 
found in Appendix A, and I \>yould also elaborate on some of the major 
differences, because sometimes wc tend to over-emphasize the vdues of 
rural life to offset unfavorable comparisons with urban life* First, 
rural economic status will be discussedt 

In 1963 it was reported that "rural income per capita doesn't 
match urban income per capita, and as a result, rnaral residents are 
disadvantaged in terms of the larger society** (Taylor and Jones, 1963)t 
Urtall reported in 1967 that one-third of the rural population account 
for one-half of the population living in poverty. 

The Department of Agriculture issued the following statistics 
in 196^4 (Bird, 1966, p, ^i3): 

1, In 1959, 17 .A ir.illion rural people were living in poverty. 

2, Of '^the 16 million families at the poverty level, 10 million 
wore non-farm and 6 million were farm families, 

3, Over 12 million of these people were white; A million 
were black; and k million v;ere Indian, 

6. Some rural families are chronically poor, 

"i. Unemployment and undoremplo^TnGnt in 1959, ages 20-6A 

affected over 3 million rural people, a total of 18 

percent of the rural labor force, 

6, The educational level of the family head is almost 
alv:a3''S low, 

7, riore povert}'' is found in families headed by persons 
over 65, 

Freeman's report (1968, p. 106) on rural poverty is not much more 
optimistic, as he lists the follov?ing: 

1, One-fourth of the nation's population — 5A million people — 
account for one-half of the ncXtion's poverty. 

2, UndcremplojTnent in rural areas affected 15 percent of 
the 20-6 year olds, (National average is 3,5 percent). 

3, Tlie ncv7 rural jobs v/hich are added account for only 
two-thirds of what are needed, 

/i. One-half of the poor homes are in rural areas, and on 
million of these are unfit for human habitation. 

Some people may suspect these statistics to be misleading, due to 
that fatn income, such as produce, which is non-financial. It is necessary, 
under these circumstances, to consider two things. First, food products 
account for a rather small portion of one's total budget, and can not be 
ured to alia}' expenses for other necessities, Secondly, because of the 
forced specialization of the majority of farms today, the farmer now places 
•?.ll his <^f forts and equipment in one area, so, other than the wife's 
vegetable garden, fev;cr and fcv.'cr of today's farm?' have a V7idc variety of 
c.nimrl food-sources. For instance, if a farmer is to specialize in beef 
prodtiction, he T:ill no longer be able to provide for chickens, nilk co\:s, 
^hccpf hogs, and so forth. 
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Another factor which is common to the rural population is the larger 
family. This is a factor which is also probablj^ cither directly or 
indirectly related to their economic status # In the United States in 
1957, the sverace family size was 3,61 persons, and when broken down, the 
urban families had an avcracc of 3^^8 persons, the rural non-farm families, 
3,75 persons, and the rural-farm families, and average of A, 01 people 
( Noble and Dawson. 1961, p,139). Also, in 1950^ the fertility rates of 
r^iral-farm women were given as being 166 percent greater than those of 
urban women. From the sa:ac study it was also shoT-m that women in the 
lower levels of years of schooling had had far higher numbers of children 
proportionately than women in the higher levels of schooling (Noble and 
Dawson, 1961, p. 98), 

Since the correlation between nother*'s educational level and number 
of children is not unique to the rural onvironnent, but exists in the 
urban situation ar well, this point probably needs no clarification or 
substantiation. The relatively large size of rural fanilies is also 
fairly common, although the reasons for this phenomenon are not very 
clear. It nay be partially explained by the lower educational level 
of rural people, but many factors, and not just one, account for family 
size. Some rural people confess to the fact that many boys in a family 
means many v:orking hands on the farm, thereby reducing labor costs. 

Because of lar^^e famil}'' size, it is not uncommon in rural schools to 
find the same last names in almost every grade. In the rural Iowa school 
where I taught, out of the total of several hundred students in my classes, 
onl}' one that I knov7 of v/as an only child. Compare this to the family 
with over twenty children, which was admittedly, even in that area, 
somewhat of a phenomenon! 

A third important factor is educational level. Rural people tend 
to be considprably less educated than urban people. From the 1960 
census figuresy it was reported that the average yearr of schooling v/erc 
11,1 years for the urban individual, 9,5 years for rural non-farm, and 
8,8 years for rural-farm (Nam and Powers, 1963, p, 114), The educational 
achievement level of rural people is about two years less per person. In 
1968 Freeman reported that in 1960, 700,000 adults in rural America had 
never enrolled in school, three million others had had less than five 
years of school and classified as functional illiterates, and nineteen 
million had not completed high school (Freeman, 1968, p, 103), Those 
are astounding figures and are perhaps even inconceivable to anyone v/ho 
hasnever resided in a rural area, but I do not feel that they are at all 
misleading, Tlie old idea that education is not an important asset for 
a farmer is still firmly implanted in the minds of most isolated farmers, 
and ignorance tends to beget ignorance. This situation also has serious 
implications for the children's educational achievement, as "the edu- 
cational heritage v7hich adults pass dovm to the y'ounger population is 
an inportont: determinant of what the youths themselves mHI achieve 
sc!iol?rnically" 0■.^n and Powers, 1963, p. IIA), IHion parents are 
unnMo to help thoir o\rry children v.'ith their studies, and f urtherijiore, 
clo not even encourage thor::, or stress the importance of educrtion, then 
motivational levels are certain to be low. 

A fourth consideration v;ill deal with rural attitudes and beliefs, 
which Could be a result of educational status, but are also intertwined 
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with other factors. In a poll taken by Glenn and Alston (1967>;P. AOO), 
farmers' responses showed that they are ascetic, worU-oricnted, puri- 
tanical, prejudiced, ethnocentric, isolationist, uninformed, unlikely 
to read books and newspapers, distru55tful of people, intolerant of 
deviance, opposed to civil liberties, opposed to birth control, and 
favorable to early marriage and high fertility, and more traditional 
in religious beliefs. Most rural people are Protestant, and one-half 
of them arc church people, ^^th a rigid, static orientation to life 
(Lee, 1963, p# 39), Manj' of these narrow-minded characteristics are 
probably due to the lack of input of information into the rural homos. 
The rural cultural level is very impoverished. The reading material which 
does exist is scarce and on the popular level, such as perhaps a daily 
newspaper, the county weekly, catalogs, and farm papers. (Lee, 1963, p. ^0) 
Any culture which does exist is probably introduced into the home 
through the television, which is very popular with rural people. (It 
is ironic that the areas such as these which need educational television 
the most, will be the last to receive it due to their sparse popvilation. ) 

Since most attitudes develop in the home, man}^ rural students come 
to school with preconceived ideas similar to tliosc of their parents, and 
like their parents, they are not too willing to change their minds. This 
does not have serious consequences, but it does hinder the educational 
process, which requires open-^indedness and an ability to look at all 
aspects of a situation before judging. Not only are these students at 
a loss as to how to look at life, but they also will have problems 
finding wlierc to look. A fellow teacher of mine was temporarily 
halted in her plans for the current events unit, when she discovered 
that only one or tv7o of her students had daily nevjspapers at homer. 

A fifth point is that rural people are isolated spatially, which 
is part of the cause of poorer educational facilities and communications, 
poorer utilities and medical care (Lee, 1963, p. 37). The advantages 
of isolation arc probably all too obvious to the urban dweller. Rural 
people, in addition to the obvious advantages, also have fewer legal 
rules and restrictions with which to cope. Their way of life is of 
little consequence to anyone else, and so they are under only their o\m 
jurisdiction. Another result of being isolated is that students spend 
less tine with peers, and so become more famialistic. This could be 
good or bad, depending on the family situation. It can also hinder 
socialization processes. . 

Jenkins (1963) r.entioned the fact that the rural student Imows a 
larger number of those ^;ith when he associates daily. There is no 
anonopousness . lie has extremely limited social contacts and therefore 
limited learning opportunities. The rural. youth is, as a result, 
poorly socialized and unsophisticated. In some ways, being in a 
sparsely populated area can probably havr^ as serious ramifications as 
li\i.ng in a crowded tcneK.ent building. 

The rural situation can also be charactnrizpd by a sixth trait, 
decreasing populction, vjhioh has certain effects on the rural way of 
life. Host rural communities have few T?.igrants coming in, so there is 
a high degree of interrelation. There are the areas where it is unsafe 
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to talJ^ to anyone about someone else, because they are probably related. 
It can also result in some of the attitudes which were mentioned earlier, 
including a standardization of taste, and outlook on life, Copp (Lee, 
1963) feels the declining population size can also result in a type of 
pessinicn, and "bacl:\^ard-looking*» in rural people, 

A last rurally-related problem is that of health and welfare. The 
follotoing statements are from a Department of Aci^iculture document 
(Johnson, 1967, p. 5A): 

Often penniless, the rural poor are removed from the 
serxdces that even the poor in to^^s and cities can usually 
take for cranted. • . # Tliere is some improvement in services 
offered in rutal are?s, but facilities are still far too 
limited for rural youth and their parents, and the pro- 
fessional assistance needed by rural residents is often hard 
to find. 

Freeman (1968, p. 106) stated that rural people have one-half the number of , 
doctors per 100,000 people, and one-third the dentists, as compared to 
urban, and also, that 29,000 rural comjaunities are desperately in need 
of improved water and sewer systems. 

Every day nevjspapers and magazines carry stories of desperate, and 
often rural, comnunitioK, in search of a seldom-to-be-found general 
practitioner. The decreasing number of "country doctors" leaves many 
rural people in a very vulnerable position. 



PROrXEI'IS OF RURAL STUDENTS 



Having er.plored the background of the rural student, including the 
type of parents he probably has, V7e shall now take a look at the student 
himself, Hopefully, the preceding section on the characteristics of 
rural people will pro\n.de sone sort of bapxs in understanding the prob- 
lems the student faces and may bring to the counselor, A "sharp per- 
ception and true understanding of the nature of these disadvantaged 
and the needs arising from them have become of the most vital necessity 
to our counseling programs, and undoubtedly to all counseling of youth" 
(Am.os and Grambs, 1968, p, 25), In this way, the counselor will be able 
to assist the student in those areas that need strengthening. 

First of all, what type of social status can rural youth claim? 
Thurston, Foldhusen, and T/cnning conducted a study of Wisconsin rural 
youth and discovered the effect that rurality has on the student's 
rocial status. They concluded that parerts with lov; occupational and 
educational levolr; vjere more likely to have children with excessively 
aggressive behavior. Because the parents work at non-skilled and low- 
paying jobs, thoy become bored and tired, and these traits seemed to 
exacerbate any existing personality problems in the home, therfore 
directly influencing the ho^ac atmosphere. Living in rural areas with 
lov. income r.eomed to bo e.'^:pecially conducive to the development of 

"disadvantaged youth". They also reported the following: 
• 

Kcighborhood and cornmunity culture impinges on the child 
in a ia™iad of ways< In the neighborhood, the youngster 
continues to learn i;hich behaviors are acceptable, and v:hich are 
unacceptable. In lower class culture, school and education are 
often vievred as wasteful and inimical to the "important" business 
of life, Hie acceptable behavior in these circumstances is 
Q to demonstrate antagonism toward teachers and the education 

ERJ^C »^^*Gy represent, (Tlij^^^ston, Fcldhusen, and Bonning, 196A, p. 179) 
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Also, Jenkins reported i 

Tlie liJTiited range of contacts available had effects, 
the child's opportunity for learning is likely to be morn . 
restricted than either the advantaged rural j'^outh or the 
urban youth. The rebellious rural youth can't melt into the 
••crowd" available to the urban youth. In the continuity 
of contacts characteristic of his life, the verbal 
assurance of the rural youth becomes less important and 
his nerformance becomes more ir.portant, (Jenkins, 1963, p. 10) 

Concerning social status of rxiral youth then, one would assume 
that from the above quotes, they are antagonistic, problem children. 
There are, however, other studies which make y:^ct the opposite conclu- 
sion, so it is a good idea to clarify this study further. Remember that 
these students were the lov?er income students in the rural areas, and not 
all the rural students. 

In a study done in Illinois, McMillion (1966) found that rural 
disadvantaged youth, by placing certain values on words such as coop- 
eration and leadership, seemed to display that they are not all hostile 
and rebellious. This study does not necessarily disqualify the ones 
above; it does seem to show that even in one specific sector of society 
there are many variables^ and one whould not be too hasty to jump to 
conclusions, or to make generalizations from only one or two studies. 

It would be impossible to classify rural students' attitudes as 
either all good or all bad. In my experience with rural youth, I found 
the whole gamut of attitudes, and it would be impossible for me to say 
that there was any correlation between attitudes and degree of disad- 
vantagement in that particular area. The one attitude which I did feel 
to prevail in the rural atmosphere was that of unconcern about education. 
Edington (1970) reported that these students seemed to have an impover- 
ished confidence in education, in its value and its importance to their 
solving their problems. Tlie reader should be able to discern how such 
an attitude could be a direct result of these students' background. 

Edington also mentions other attitudes which are common to rural 
youth, such as their lov; self-esteem, and their feeling of helplessness 
in facing what must seem to be impossible environmental handicaps 
Attitudes are very important in relation to accomplishments and aspir- 
ations. Coleman (1966) found that if students felt that they could 
control or influence their environment, they did relativel}'' better on 
achievement test scores, so in this case, there is a direct correlation 
between an attitude and achievement. 

If a counselor is aware of this situation, it nay be something that 
he can develop in cooperation with the students. There are nan}' means of 
inpro\'i.ng attitudes and bettering self-concepts, some of which are mentioned 
later in the paper. This is obviously an area which is of great sig*- 
nificance for the rural disadvantaged student. 

Another factor related to rural youth is the typo of aspirations 
they have. If amount of published literature has any correlation to 
the extent of the problem, then it is probably the most serious, because 
it seems as if there is an infinite amount of research in this area. 

Haller, Buchinal, and Taves (1963) stated that the college and 
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occupational aspirations of rural youth were lower than those of urban 
youth, that they had ^nore trouble in getting a permenent job, and their 
jobs were not as skilled or highly paid as those of urban youth. Such 
a statement may be quite surprising to most people, but it is only' 
another example of the disadvantagement that rural youth must face. In 
order to elaborate on this further, it will be necessary to break the 
topic into the categories of educational aspirations and vocational 
aspirations, remembering that the two are closely related, but not 
inseparable. 

First, how do rural youth differ according to their educational 
aspirations? MiddletoixTi andGrigg (1959) found that there were signi- 
ficant rural-ruban differences in educational aspirations. For example, 
in 1960, there were one-half the proportion of rural youth as urban 
3''outh enrolled in college (Freeman, 1968, p. 105). These findings tend 
to show that fewer rural students go to college, and of those who do go, 
more drop out. The reasons for this are compound. 

One reason is the educational achievement of these students. Rural 
students are "less academically oriented, somcwheit less able, and con-- 
sidtrably less convinced of the value of higher education" (Lee, 1963, 
p. 160) than urban students. According to Helen Johnson (1967), poor 
educational achievement is a characteristic of all groups of disadvan- 
taged rural students. Thocse students who had fallen behind educationally 
at least one year were 19 percent of the rural youth, and only 12 percent 
of the urban youth. Rural youth who dropped out of school before 
graduating in 1960 numbered 2.3 million, and 8.7 percent of these had 
less than five years of education (Freeman, 1968, p. 104). Taylor and 
Jones (1963) stated that the fathers of dropouts would more likely be 
farm laborers than omevL, and the parents of dropouts have low educational 
achievement records, and so the educational values of the parents are 
transmitted to the youth in the same ^ roportion as the edudational 
achifivemcnt levels of the parents. 

Edington (1970) found that poverty is highly associated with low 
level educational progress. It ?.s apparent throughout this study that 
problens are all interrelated and overlapping. Obviously, those students 
who are lagging in achievement in school are not going to be too motivated 
to continue their education. 

Another reason for lower aspirations isthe parent. Enough has 
been said about the family background, that the reader should be able to 
relate those statements to the following quote: 

Values of formal education held by the parents of youth 
are important factors in the motivation of youth to aspire 
to higher levels of formal education. Where these values are 
lacking as in low income families, the youth involved do not 
perceive education as a dominant value in American culture, 
and thorfore, arc not motivated to attain it. ( Taylor and Jones 
1963, p. ^) 

In addition to the above points, the following list will provide 
so:\\Q more factors which are highly related to aspirations: 
1. Intellectual ability-crural rani: below urban 
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2. Past academic performance. 

3. Motivation to succeed in tasks requiring persistance 
and hi^h level performance, 

A. Attitudes and values about mobility, security and 
independence. 

5, Educational climate in the home. 

6, The extent to which parents stress high level achievement 
and goals t 

7, Family socio-economic status. 

8, The school itself 

9, The standards and aspirations of one's peers. (Sewell and' 
Haller, from Lee, 1963, p. 155) 

MoGt of these statements, except for the last two, which will be discussed 
later, have already been discussed, some within the context of the 
family background, and these are therefore significant since they are 
factors which do differ in the rural environjrient • 

This rc\T.ew of the literature, I believe, includes most of the 
reasons for the lower level aspirationn amons rural youth. In addition, 
I would like to add a final rea.^on to this listj one which I feel, from 
experience, is prevalent anone, these youth, and that, is the common belief 
that education is not as important for a boy who plans to farm, even 
though the chances of his actually farming are few. Because of this, 
these students drop out, get lower grades, and shox%' less knowledge of 
the non-fann world of work, and less often plan on college (Haller, Lee, 
and Taves, 1963, p. 15). Since he will not always be able to enter farming, 
he will be unable to compete for job?, and will take those jobs which are 
less desirable. It is important to stress that the nature of farming is 
changing. It requires math and science, and a high degree of literacy. In 
other words, fanners, to be successful, do need education. 

Since the educational aspirations and achievement of these youth 
seerr^ to con.-:orm to their heritage, the main problem seems to be that of 
communicating to these students the value of formal education. Here is 
x^here an "auare^counselor with the help of concerned parents and teachers 
can contribute, "Until rural youth perceive and accept the value for higher 
education in general, they won't be motivated to pursue it as an important 
life goal" (Taylor and Jones, 1963, p, 7), 

Having discussed educational aspirations, the next question to be 
ansT^ored is what problems are encountered by rureli youth concerning 
their vocational aspirations? This area is not much less dismal than 
that of education. According to Ackerson (1967) one-tenth of the rural 
young people would be able to remain successfully in farming; the other 
nine-tenths were not prepared to find other types of emplo^^nent, "Nine- 
ty percent of rural youth must find jobs other than farming. Sixty per- 
cent do net plan on college" (Lindstron, 1965, p. 39), What will happen 
to those stiidents who do not go into farming or on to college? Hov7 will 
they be able to find jobs? Taylor and Jones (1963) stated that the range 
of occupational types was very limited in the rural cnvironjnent, and there 
were few, if any, white collar jobs. In addition to this, they were con- 
cerned th^t these youth may not develop the attitudes, desire, or motiv- 
ation which are necessary for success in such a job. 
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Taylor and Jones (1963) continue and sa}' that part of the problem 
lies in the fact that students' peer experiences are homogeneous, and 
this causes the student to have fev experiences with new and different 
values and traditions. So, their behavior shows great conforinity to 
the cultural values of their rural heritace, and it is this conformity 
which is reflected in the aspirations, both educational and vocational, 
of these youth. 

In addition to this, Granville found that those disadvantaged stu- 
dents who live in a city have more exposure to occupational offerings 
than non-city lower r.iddle class students. This tends to reinforce the 
theory that ignorance about the many higher vocational offerings tends 
to severely limit the vocational aspirations of the student. 

Another aspect of vocational aspirations, which is part of the 
cause, but if properl}^ controlled, could be changed into a solution of 
the probleia, is the anount of information given to these students re- 
garding opportunities. Both Lindstroni (1965) and Severinsen (1967) 
felt that the necda of these students are not met. They receive inade- 
quate occupational information, and they do not get as much help in their 
future occupational planning as those who are college prone. Instead of 
the school having an important influence on students' job choices, it is 
the family and peer group that has the most control. 

This seems to be a problem that could be lessened with proper coun- 
seling and guidance of students, which would include the dissemination 
of literature on man}*" available opportunities, not only in the work 
vjorld, but also in the area of further education, including both vocational 
and technical schools, and college. The counselor should be aware of the 
inadequate guidance and negative forces which are affecting these rural 
students, and v?hich make his job a vital factor in their lives. 

Having e::plored the areas of nocial status, attitudes, and voca- 
tional and educational aspirations of rural students, I shall next attonpl 
to ansv;er the auestion, "Khat tyric of cultural milieu is associated with 
the rurail student, and how is he affected by it?" Again, this aspect of 
his life is closel}^ related to all the others. 

Jenkins (1963) states the following: 

Ac a result of income and other factors, many rural 
children had extremely limited and impoverished social eon- 
tact5?, limiting learning opportunities, resulting in an 
increased incidence in cultural and mental retardation 
in the poorer rural areas. 

Edipgton (1970) elaborates on this idea of cultural retardation in 
trying to explain how it affects rural children: 

Tlicy tend to be limited in the breadth of their 
ci:?.tTirrl experiences and therefore find it difficult to 
adapt to the odiicat:' onal environment vjhich tendr^ to follow 
nore? and values drnvm from the dominant culture and 
broader frames of cultural reference ... .Isolation is of 
specia? concern because it is perhaps the one character- 
istic mc?t peciilia'^ to the noncorporate farm child. It 
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helps to confine his cultural experience to his o\m groupp 
and makes it more difficult for school to capitalize on 
characteristics which could be helpful to the student in a 
setting with richer and more varied educational resources* 

Here again one can notice how the many problems are intertwined, 
being in this case those of isolation, cultural experiences, and edu- 
cation. It is difficult to separate them. 

The effects discussed concerning rural culture have related to the 
pa<5t. Ackerson (1967), in the following statement, gives us some idea of 
how this will affect youth in the future i 

Youth of rural America are faced with a serious paradox. 
It*s a paradox of opportunity and frustration. They were 
nurtured in the traditions of a rural environment, and they 
have knoT^n the values of individuality and unrestrained 
enterprise.... Tliey are entering a future where rural and 
urban are becoming one and the same... the social change in 
niral Amprica that many j^outh have not been prepared for^ 
which causes much of the frustration. 

It is ironic that the culture, which should bo an enlightenment 
for one's development is, in the case of the rural child, a source of 
hindrances. It decreases the potential for educational growth, andit 
prepares them for a future which no longer exists. It is a source of 
frustration rather than opportunityt *'Rural-urban differences, while 
diminishing, are still crucial" (Schnore, 1966), 

Lastly, in discussing those problems encountered by rural students, 
I would like to mention the rural education process, including the" curri- 
culum, the small school, the rural teachers. This is the system within 
which the counselor must effectively work. 

Edington (1970) felt that the curricula is not always adequate or 
relevant to the needs of the students, and it whould be better related 
to the students* lives in teirms of the financial and occupational real- 
ities. Jenkins (1963) thought that rural schooling is much too restricted 
to the academic, and that vocational programs should be offered to enable 
students to break into socic»ty with usable skills. Despite the fact that 
fewer and fev:er students remain in farming, most vocational training in 
rural schools exists only in agriculture. 

People should realize that rural students who come from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds arc easily misused vocationally, I often think of the 
racist ctatcmcnt such as, •Tlexican-Amcricans work v/ell with their hands, 
so wc should give then more technical training, and fewer formal 
studies." I fccir that we are trying to do the same thing to the rural 
student. It is important that the capabilities of the person be considered* 
In other words, if programs arc to be added to the school's curriculum, 
why do they have to be in just the technical-vocational area? VJe must 
bo certain that wc are not pushing rural students into these professions 
when tho}^ m^y be capable of much more, 

Arothcr probler.; comrrion to rural areas is the large number of small 
schools, Eighty-four percent of the country's .•school districts have 
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fever than 1200 pupils, and of the rural districts, the averace number of 
pupils enrolled per school v/as 105 in elementary, and 177 in secondary 
school (Noble and Dawson, 19G1, p« 137). 

Most studies agreed that the snail rural schools are not adequately 
staffed or equipped, and programs are, limited. Sybouts in 1970 found 
that the eradicates fron such small schools experience less success in • 
college than do graduates from larger schools. Charles, in his 1968 
study of rural students gave the following disadvantages of small 

schools! too isolated, lack of equipment, the highly provincial comm- « 
unity, incapable of understanding professionalism. 

In examining the teachers in rural schools, Kraft and Kraft (1968) 
found that most of the rural students in their study liked their teachers 
and the vjay that they taught. Gulo (1968) also found that these students 
felt very positively toward their teachers. Lindstrom (1967) felt that 
those students who were college prone were ™rc influenced by their 
teachers, while those who were non-college failed to establish rapport 
1/ith their teachers. Generally .speaking, one may infer from these studies 
that rural students get along with their teachers, despite the fact that 
they arc probably not as good as urban teachers. 

On the secondary level, urban teachers exceeded the rural by 6.3 
years of experience. Urban teachers remain longer in the same school 
S3''stem than rural teachers, and one of the reasons for this may be that 
the average annual salary in 195A for rural teachers was about 75 percent 
that of the urban teacher (Noble and Dawson, 1961, p, 1A2). Freeman 
(1968) stated that the low salaries do not help to attract and hold better 
teachers. I^e added that the percentage of rural teachers not properly' 
certified is about twice as high as that of urban teachers, and counseling 
in these schools is limited in these schools and frequently completely 
lacking. 

COU::SELING HITRAL STUDE>?TS 

It has been shown that rural youth do have special needs and 
problems. It would follow from this that the counselor of such students 
should probably have some unique means of handling these problems. 
Although there are TSiany skills that are essential for all good counselors, 
such as the abilit^^ to relate to other staff nembers, deal with the red 
tape of the school bureaucracy, being able to establish priorities, v^hile 
remaining flexible onougli to change them, there arc still additional 
requirements v'lii.c^^ we cnpeciall}' valuble in dealing v/ith the rural dis- 
advantnged. A review of the literature ia this area revealed three major 
areas of special interest to the counselor: (1) special tools and skills 
that will help those students, (2) the help of nun^orous agencies, and (3) 
the ability to approach each individual as one human being to another. 

In discussing npccial tools and skills, it is interesting to note 
that traditional counseling does not seem to be sufficient for these 
students (Tlioreson, 1969 j Stewart and Moulton, 1966). Perhaps this is 
because thosf^ students are not the verbal, self-insightful, and motivated 
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person prc-supposcd by traditional counseling. It is -therefore up to the 
councclor to find those neans which are most effective. 

Several studies (Meyer and Strowig, 1970 ; Department of Agriculture, 
1969 J Stewart and Iloulton, 1966) have indicated the success of using 
behavioral modification techniques v/ith these students, especially 
when working to aid them in making wise decisions and encouraging the 
use of information-seeking behavior, which are, needless to say, impor- 
tant assets for disadvantaged students. The wise counselor should be 
able to utiliqc the same type of counseling, and perhaps even incor- 
porate it into a group situation, in worlung with the special problems 
of rural 3'outh, such as their attitudes, or aspirations, if these students 
feel that they v:ould like to change. 

Special skills are also necessary in v/orking vjith potential drop-- 
outs (mentioned on page 7). Understanding the rural background provides 
some explanation for the high incidence, so the counselor nust learn 
how to cope with this situation, b}'' coordinating staff members* efforts 
and seeking close parental support, Moore (1963) proposed that the coun- 
selor can study the reasons for dropping out, identify systematically '':he 
potentip.l dropout, be alert to proneness in failing students, coordinate 
staff efforts, and also consider using schocl-vrork experience prograrp.s, 
additional counseling, summer contact.?, and extra-curricular activities. 

In this area also, group counseling, combined with other methods, 
has been found to bo very effective, (Gowan and Demos, 1966, p, 338), 
The importance of counseling with teachers to increase their understanding 
of students, and to provide special skills for appropriately meeting 
these :;tudcnts' needs seems to be apparent, but is easily overlooked 

The counselor also needs special skills in dealing with the important 
vocational problems of tliese students* Gordon (1969) gives several 
suggestions such as tying the counseling directly to the youth ^s con- 
crete experiences, breaking long-term goals into achievable short-term 
goals, and avoiding too elaborate and extended vocational planning by 
making it homogeneous with the training and placement available, and with 
the interests and cibilities of the student. He also found a favorable 
response to heterogeneous group support and interaction. 

G3''sbers (Brobst, 1970) approaches the problem from a different 
angle, although ho concedes the same need for a realistic vocational 
identity, his major focus is with the studcnt^s feelings. The students 
should try to assess the impact of their career exploration activities 
on their lives, and hovJ these experiences are affecting them and relating 
to them, >!either approach should be ignored. 

Once the student has rade a decision, the counselor has a need to "inform 
him about his nobility prior to iny decisions about moving, and he 
rhould r?lco p7ro'\'lde greater access to nationwide labor market inf oraation, 
especially in those cities to v:hich the youth migrate" (Allor, 1967). 
Dov.^lcr (1967) also discusses the possibility of opportunities at home 
in nrras of agriburines!?, about v:hich the student rhould be informed, 
since this possibilitj'' receives little recr/gni tioi;. 

Having discussed come of tlie preas in vjhich special skills are 
valuMe should na]:e one a^^arc of the innbilit}'' of the counselor to solve 
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all of these problems on an irnmcdiate basis. One should be more open 
therefore, to the need for help from numerous acencics. The counselor 
should be cognizant of those outside sources of help which are available 
especially for rural students, even though in some causes such services 
ere acarce, and sometimes even absent. Brom (1967), Brobst (1970), and 
Mueller (1967) all stre5;s the G^eat need for special services and pro- 
Gi^aTnJS for rural youth. Mueller, hov^ever, feels that outside programs 
ax*e failing due to the fact that youth arc making an exodus to urban 
areas. I do not see this as a respon;^ibility of agencies, and there- 
fore can not consider it their failure, Tlie fact remains that youth arc 
Goinc; to migrate r^jgardlcss of any program, and responsibilities should 
lie in hclpinc; these 3''oiith m?.l^c adequate adjustments to their nevr lives. 
Brobst sees the transition as a chance of psycholo[sical pace, where 
life will be more impersonal, interaction competitive, thinking more 
self-centered, and lonesomcness will appear. We feels that adequate 
development of educational and vocational skills will provide a smoother 
adjustment. 

A(>cncies can help in this inevitable transition, and this is one 
of the functions of the State I'anpower Councils and Neighborhood 
Youth Corps under the Manpov.^er and Development Training Act (Aller, 
1067), In addition to this, these programs also offer information 
about omplo^'^'^ent opportunities and outlooks, job placement services, 
vocational counselin^^, evaluation of student aptiudes, as well as 
ceononic arsistance 

Similar opportunities are offered by the State Employment Office 
(Department of A r^ri culture, 1963), the Job Corps (Lou^hary, 1965), and 
Youth Opportunity Centers (Gross, 19C9), although the Youth Opportunity 
Centers are more concerned vrith counseling, and the Job Corps exists 
only for those rural youth who are willing t:o join. For those who do 
join, counselins and Guidance services \ihich are available are aimed to 
promote self^understandinj^, environmental inf oina tion? social adjust- 
ment skills, personal decision-making, planning;, and problem-solving* 
assistance, as v/ell as facilitatin[3 individual development by contri- 
buting to other aspects of the program. The counselor of rural youth 
should be aware of these opportunities, as well as those which may bo 
unique to his locale. 

Another agency v?hich is of c;rGat benefit indirectly to the student 
is the !TDEA, which has been a stronQ motivating force for impro\'ln[^ 
hi^h school cuidc^nce.- It has promoted the development of ne\7 procrams 
and improved old programs (iJarburton, 196^^) • It has v/orked to till 
C;aps to r.a!-c these pro;;^rams m.ore effective. Additional accomplish- 
mer.ts of the !!!?'^', program are listed in Appnndi:: B of this paper. 
Despite the arcomplishments, most of the rural counselors "cenerally 
a?3rpod that often essential ser\nL":c?s to students were nec;lected, and 
recourccp available Tjere not utilized fully because inadequate time 
was allocr.ted for guidance work" (Warburton, 196/i, p. 113), 

The third very special counselor function needed with these youth 
is the ability to approach each individual as one human bein^ to another. 
In otlicr words, the counseling relationship should be one where the 
student is treated vrith understaridin^ and concern as a person. Cov^an 
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?.nf\ Daaos (1966, p. 313) in listing the following steps in counseling 
disadvantaged youth, tend to stress the importance of this human 
relationship: 

1» Give ruL^ard and attention to the student's problem. 

2. Get the student to talk about his problem. 

3. Isolate and specify the fear. 

A. Get him to see that others have similar problems. 

5. Act as a t}7>e of corrective mirror in getting the 
student to sec hinsclf as others do. 

6. Get him to accept himself as he is and begin to 
conpensatc for it. 

7. Find strengths and build on them.' 

B, Invc«^t confidence and encouragement. 

T'aturally, these steps arc important in all counseling relation- 
ships, but they are especially important in dealing with disadvantaged 
youth. Another study by the TIev; York State Education Department (1966) 
stated that the counselor should nlv:ays v:ork towards a positive coun- 
seling relationship, and one way of doing this is by acceptinn the 
student v:hprc he ip. This is an accurate reflection of my philosophy, 
end T applaud the idea. 

Another aspect of this approach is presented by Gordon(1969), and 
I feel that it ir very valid and v:orth reflection. He feels that the 
counselor shot^ld attempt to change the environmental pressures on their 
clients rather than attempt to make the client responsible for changing 
himself and his reaction**the outside liostile and disadvantaging forces. 
Tais ^?ould tend to inMicato that the counselor should not try to mold 
a client, V7hic]i is logical, but where possible, he should try to alter 
the environment. In T7orking ^rith rural disadvantaged youth, this might 
mean special conferencer^ vith teach'^rs to increase their understanding 
of the situation (l:his t/as mentioned previously), or effectively 
handling the administrators, or naybe merely just accepting the student 
as" was mentioned above. 

Amos and Gramb?; (1958) feel that it is important to help to dev- 
elop potentialities by vie\:ing the youth as a whole human being, and 
this seems to be very congruent with the sentiments expressed above; 
however, I tend to disagree with the method they suggest. .that of 
changing direction of life, so the student will be more able to cope 
with conJ^cmnorary demands of life and employment. This seems to be 
opposed to Gordon's stand, but like many decisions the counselor has 
to ma];e, the method he chooses V7ill depend upon his ovm personal 
philo5^ophy. 

It is oT more importance to realise that although rural students 
l:avc many of the nc^.n problems, thc-y are still individuals. The 
cour.rclor ^aouTd never lamp them all together and categorize them, 
lest he rriy ^c^j^in to diercgard the uniqueness of each person who 
cor.cF to hi^":. 
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SPECIAL PROBLHIS OF COU^:SELIT:Q IV RURAL SQIOOLS 

IntcrGStingly cnoujs^^ it is pcldom difficult to find ne:^ative 
infomr.tion concerning ciny insuc, and rural counselins is not an exccp-' 
tion, and in this case it scones to be warranted, Many of the problcns 
appear to sten fron the fact that most iniral schools are small, as 
can be noted in the following list of abi-^taclcs inpeding effective rural 
guidance (V^arburton, 196^, p. 108)l 

!• The school bopr^, teachers and adninictrators do not under- 
stand the interrelation of guidance and counselinc and 
education, 

2, The school board and comunity officials are unable to 
corrnand finarcial support, 

3, ?arcnts do not understand the ir.portance of education, 

/i. Distances and lack of tine and money decrease the nunber 
of hone visitations, 

5, Parents do not realise the importance of post hij^h school 
education or trainin^^, 

6, It is difficult for students to participate in extra-curri- 
cular actixT-tios and thoy therefore have more social problems. 

7, Students :rith financial problems tend to drop out of 
school so the}'- can "help out at home", 

p., Tlicre is little adult education to increase an appreciation 
of the school, 

9, The continuous leadership needed to solve these problems 
is lac!:ir.3, 

10. T]")crc is a hi^h turnover, and little of the needed 
continuity of effort. 

Fortunatcl}'-, some of the financial problems mentioned above are handled 
the >!DEA (See Appendi:: B). 

Despite the importance of vocational guidance, there are also 
many problems relatinr^ to that area. Brobst (1970) presents the 
followin^^ list, some of which have been mentioned earlier in the paper? 

1. Rural areas are less likely to have manpower programs of vo- 
cational traininc available. (The NDTA, NYC, Job Corps, CEP, 
IIAES, etc, are all more urban) 

2. They are less lil:ely to have comprehensive programs of 
vocational ^^duca tion. 

3. Tliey arc less likely to have opportunities for vocational 
try-out pxneriences through v^ork-study programs. 

^. Tliere ar^* less differential course offerings, 

5. It is harder to see the breadth of existing occupations. 

6. Fewer students have access to community colleces, etc, 

7. T!iere are fev; nv-^ilahle U.S» Training p.n6 Emplo37nent 
Services . 

^'robst (1970) also discusses the lack of programs in rur^l schools, 
and the follo*.:in'^^ list should support his theory: 

1. Tn rural areas schools are less likwCly to operate on an 

or^anir.e':^ basis rrith guidance specialists at each level. 
9-9 The relative nunber o-^ full-time, fully-prepared school 

counselors is l^sr in rural areas* 
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3, The relctive des^ec of professional, isolationism is 
hich. 

A, The opportunity for a coippleto program of pupil per- 
sonnel serv'iccs is less in rural areas. 

5. The opportunity for the counselor to learn about occu- 
pations in business and industry is less in rural areas. 

6. There is less opportunity to participate in job-placement 
prosrans. 

7. TTie chance to acquire information about post high school 
occupational opportunities is less than in non-rural areas. 

The bipgest problem that I have noticed in relating to rural 
counselors is vhat Brobst mentions secondly in the list. In small 
rural schools, counselors are hired seemincly only to barely meet 
the minimum requirements, ^:hich do not seem to be adequate. Froehlich 
(1950) states that larce schools can recruit qualified competent per- 
sonnel because of more money and status. The problem does not seem to 
be too many students, as is seen in the cities, but not enough skills 
or noti\^tion to handle the job. 

Other problems related to small schools, such as an absence of an 
understanding of chan^in^ times, and a limited number of adults and 
studentr to meet challenges, tend to make effective guidance in these 
arnas morr» difficult. The counselor should be avare of these problems, 
and then he be more able to handle thorn. Tliey may hinder, but 

certainly do not prevent effective guidance. 

In addition to tryihg to ^7orK around and within these problems, 
the counselor cliould also work to remedy some of the hindrances, 
vherever possible, despite the depressing statement made by Bohrson 
and Cann (19C3), ''As long as good leaders are flocldng to the cities, 
rural schools ma}'^ always be inferior". 
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Not all is grim in rural school counseling, and to conclude on a more 
positive note, there are certain advantages of small rural school 
counseling. Bohrson and Gann (1963) mention the greater amount of 
fle::ibility and the closeness to students and the community environment 
T^ich the eounr^elor can attain. Fcv ether placos offer the counselor 
the opportunity to Icnov: each of hie eounselees, and their family bacli- 
groundf;, their brothers and sisters, their teachers, etc. Tlie closeness 
itcol^ providoc tremendous opportunity for potent counseling. 

Froehlich (1^50, n, 223) feels that ''small schools can have high 
quality counseling, although limited in scope*'. The combination of students 
and te^chcrr: Itnouing each other i:ell, close comm^^rity tics, young te::rhcrs, 
3 relatively ct?Mo student population, and an effective faculty gro^^.p, all 
help to improve counseling potenti?.lity. 

Progrc^r.r in rural and urba^ rchoolr nrc not of the same quality, nor 
ere they of the came type C^roehlich, 1950, p. 201). Due to the greater 
runber of personal cortactp bct'i'cen n\jpils and teacher*^, there is a lot: 
of teacher-pupil coun'^eling. As tlie school si7e increases, ser^*lcpc hecone 
more orgc»ni7ed pnd for.nal. T!i: r i-errly tends to echo the feeling that mall 
schools and rural Ptudertr arc unique, and should be dealt !;ith in a uninjjo 
'•-jy. 

> long as we h?^'e cnall r.v<^hools, wo must strive to nahc them cffcctivr 
in ncetirg the '^•-porativc ne^^ds of youth**. (Froehlich, 1950, p. 223). 
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I APPEIDIX B 

FINDINGS OUTLINED ' ' 

The most significant achievements resulting from NDEA Title V-A 
gleaned from reports of states and local schools, visits to schools, and 
papers wiitten by seniors for this study are listed below: 

L ipederal administrative policies encouraged diversity in use of 
NDEA reimbursements and adaptation to local needs. - 

2. A strong motrv'ating force was provided for improved guidance 
in rural high schools by increased activities of federal and state guid- 
ance offices. 

3. New guidance programs developed and established progranos 
«!^re improved. 

4. New approaches to improving guidance services were stimulated. 

w ' 5. Community agencies were enabled to participate in the schools* 
guidance work more frequently when a counselor was available to 
plan for use of their services, and the counselor sometimes made an 
impoitant contribution to a community agency. 

6. More graduates continued their education or training and re- 
ceived scholarships. 

7. Number of dropouts decreased with more attention to the 
student's problems. 

8. Research projects to improve guidance were stimulated.^ 

9. School staff became more sensitive to individual students* needs 
as the guida nce program devel oped. ' - -^ : -^a 

10. Concepts of the cuniculum broadened with further attempts 
to meet students* needs. 

11. Seriousness of purpose in students was engendered by the 
guidance program. / 

12. The morale of counselors was "boosted" by the nationwide , 
guidance effort, improving iheir work, and helping to establish guid- j 
ance services as a ^respectable''* and accepted part of the curriculum^ j 

On the other hand, nearly all state and local guidance workere 
indicated serious unmet needs. They recommended: 

1. Extension of NDEA Tide V-A to all elementary grades. 

2. More counselors with special training for needs of rural schools 
and adequate time allocated for guidance responsibilities,, especially 
for counseling non-collegc-bound students and those with personal 
problems, and for community work. 

3. Expansion of curriculum to complement guidance services, to 
include a comprehensive vocational education program for students to 
explore and develop skills. 

4. Expansion of services to complement guidance program by 
providing adequate welfare and health services including psycho^gical 
and psychiatric. 

5. Provision of scholarships to help potential dropouts remain 
in school. 

6. Expansion of employment opportunities and more occupational 
information for counselors to assist students in locating jobs. 

7. More financial assistance to implement the above recomroi^nda- 
tions. 



•Source: Arbor '.'nrbv.rton, Stiniulnfric Cuitlance in Rural Schools ( shin- 
/-.ioriccn Pcrponnel t.t.<^ Cuidancc ^cFociction, iPe/i) p. 11 3-1 /i. 
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